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apparently tried to keep up a correspondence, had little practical result. If he
wished to achieve anything, he could do it only through the king. But very often
he seems to have preached to deaf ears, or at least to have met with a very dilatory
response to his recommendations.1
This development of the Prankish Church has been described as " freedom
from Rome ".2 But it would be incorrect to explain it merely as the result of the
strength of the monarchy, for this was definitely diminishing at the time and for
other reasons besides the partition of the kingdom.3 The complete cessation of
intercourse between the Prankish Church and the Papacy exactly coincides with
the famous Edict of Clothar II (614), i.e. with the great rise to power of the
Frankish aristocracy. Aristocracy and episcopate were at that time allied by their
common interests. These were chiefly economic, owing to the enormous increase
of great seigneurial estates. But they were also political, for these great men were
endeavouring to extend their power at the expense of the monarchy, which was
again and again dependent on their support in the disintegrating quarrels for the
throne, and was, therefore, forced to make political concessions to them. Clothar's
Edict was to some extent the complement of those events which we can already see
clearly in the Treaty of Andelot (587).4 This treaty chiefly guaranteed the power of
the bishops, though it also guaranteed that of the lay aristocracy. At that time
there was a growing tendency for laymen to become bishops in the Prankish
kingdom; and we can see how much alike were their political aims. The Roman
Papacy energetically opposed this simony and tried to induce the king to get rid
of the prevalent laxity and confusion. The powerful Frankish aristocracy knew
what to expect from Rome. Why should they desire a change in conditions which
suited them so well ? It was obviously they who frustrated the Pope and prevented
him from intervening in Frankish ecclesiastical affairs. It was certainly no accident
that just at that time the Frankish Church ceased all intercourse with Rome. But
this cannot be regarded as part of a great political programme planned by the
Frankish monarchy and designed to break off systematically all relations with
Rome; rather, it was the outward expression of the internal condition of affairs,
which the king was powerless to alter.
The best proof that this was so may be seen in the change which took place
during the eighth century. From the standpoint of canon law the Frankish
Church was in process of dissolution at the beginning of that century, and it is
not surprising that the " Rome free " Church could not prevent this " decline ".
It would have been much more surprising if it had. During the eighth century
Rome once more got into touch with the Frankish Church. This important fact
has often been attributed to the expansion of the Anglo-Saxon missionary move-
ment ; but it was certainly not the main reason. The Anglo-Saxon mission, which
was closely connected with Rome, was at work on the continent as early as the end
of the seventh century; and yet Rome had no perceptible influence among the
Franks under Charles Martel. Boniface, when he returned from Rome in 720 to
devote himself to missionary work in Hessen and Thuringia, met with a very cool
reception at the Frankish court.5 The Pope's letters of recommendation had no
effect Behind Charles there apparently stood the Frankish episcopate which
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